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The technlGal report presenta a chapter otttlina and 
thesia auamary of an in¥aatigation of social science research 
institutea in American univarsitiaa. Tha hulk of the raport preaenta 
the theaia in four aactions* Section I propoaaa a typology of 
organized social research unita (Q5£U^) in the 11 univeraitiaa 
atudiad* Dimanaions uaad to clasaify the OSBUa are location^ type of 
program, program orientation, and organizational unit, She second 
aection aummarizes the thasiss that OSBUa repreaant ..the embodiment of 
research function in the guality univeraity, a reduction in time 
devoted by social acience faculty to taaching, and an increase in the 
research effort of academic aocial acientists* The third aaction 
summarizes constraints inherent in the university context which face 
any effort to develop OSBDs# such as administrative policies, 
organizarios of OSBOs, choice of director, and recruitment of staff* 
The final section summarizea reguiremanta for the creation and 
operation of auccessful OSEDa, Eeguira^enta include developing a 
poyar basa vhich anables the unit to be a^:^lf^auataining and an image 
as an organization which conaistently produces high guality raaearch, 
financial support, laadarahip, and good management* Ih^ OSSUs should 
also ba located near other researchers* (luthor/DB) 
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I, mmrim 

ttis ii th© final tedhnleal wport toT NIE Gmnt ^ib©i» ffl-G«00- 
002^p Rfpjaet MiMber 3*0928# This Mpert oensirta af a oha^eF ©ufclin© 
rnjid a mmm^ of th© mjor thesis© 

Th© isaiji diffarsM© betwam this raport and that oiT 22. 
-975 is that the chapter oufclin© reflaots a d©olal©n to er^niso 
the bodj of th© i*©pert In terms of types of orfanl^ad social Msearch 
imlta »th©? than In tems of th© Indirtdml mi^srsitles and indlTldml 
CfflU ^ieh war® intansivaly stydiede This Is a lo^cal «t©nslon of 
th© dMlsion to classli^ ^BUg Th& daclslon to classify ^RU foUairsd 
trm. th© i-seognitlon that th© OTHU to th© un±rorsltl©s studio const!* 
tnt^ a iiniirors© q£ p»©at dlvarsityB A socoM diffsyenco Is that the 
ortltoa for ©aoh ohaptar la more ditailri than It ms for the prmrLons 
report. Thia gr©at©r datall does not alter th© s-mmry a£ the major 
thesi^s 

Detailed preo^ntatlon af the flml arpment is net yat eom^et©Q 
Jlthou^ not ready for s'iitad.tl©n with this report^ th© dataJJ=rf reaiits 
af this project shmld ultlMtely beeos© aTaHabla to the Int ©rested 
atiiianoes through pt^llcatlon In acadOTic and other joupmals. 
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II. mofmm omhim cmnEum moJBCT 

A« Piloses and Method 
Is Pwpasas 

1* AutmnOT^r of unlireMlty aoei^ taiena© Gsmpenents 

2* Soali^ and inteUwtud. ahanga in smh Qmi^nmntB as 

3# Uses of suah aOTpononte as siibatdlaiT^ ^oblm 
b» to^ni^ed Soaiml RsSMNh Wilts (ffiRP) 
la Aa foaiis far atiriy of airton^^ 

2« As instaMas of adalal mrA tntelXmtmX ohanga in saaial 
aalana© aomp^nanta, or aff orta to isdwa auah 
ahanga 

3* As instenaae of the uses of tha imi^ersity 

2o Hathod 

am tSiivaMitias st^i^ 

1# Ibrtanel^a study of ai^t iml^awltlas 
2# totansiTet quri^itatlT©, study of thraa univarsitias 
b# Typola^ af C^^nisad Saa^l Easaarah ttiits 
1* T^o1q0.qs1 dlaansions 
2* ^pole^ 

3* Rf©bl«s rap^^asantrt by diffarant typas 
7 Types to hm sttdiM 

(a) Dapartiaantrf. units ^iah faeilitata diaalpllnary 
rasMreh 

(b) Autonmous p*of aailoml sahaol imits foausri ok 
saaial probXans 

(a) Didapandairt a^onOTbts uhlta foausrt an intai^ 

disaipllnai^ Msaarah 
(d) Mlapar4ant autoncmuus wits foausad an soalal 
OTObl^s or pollay pasaa«h 
c* Analytiaal parspaatlva an CBRV studlad 
1. OSRV as o^^nlMtlona 
2 9 EnTiroOTants of CffiU 

(a) Thm unlTarEjAy 

(b) Tha dlaalpllnas and prof assla?»l fialde 
(a) Rasaarah sponaarlnf ar^niMtlona 

3, Autanemy of OTOU 

(a) SmS^I and IntallMtval ahanga 

(b) Uaas 

4o OSRU as nagotlatad ardar 

5s toganlsatloi^ inaanfclTaa and nafotiation 

6* COT^U f ©turfing as nagotlatian 

?• ffiRUjnanagmant as Ragotiatian 

B. Dspartaantal OSRU ^iah Faailltata Disalplinai^ Rasaaroh 

!• OSRU pQimding as Nagotlatlon 
a# Diitiatlon of dlsausaion 

5 
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II, mcfmm omii^ wm cmnmm momT (eant) 

b« Ntgotiatlens 

1# ^Btm tor negatiatlans 

3 e Negotiations 

(a) Issues 

(b) altefmtt^M 
e« Erbabllsbaent of imits 

1« Coalition Maponsible for estmbllsteaent 
2# Desipi of to^t merging ftw fomidlnf 

(a) pu^osesi ©ffiolal and mrffid^ 

(b) resoOToes tested and irtthhold frett; imit 
(a) wdentandin^ on leadeKhlp ani membership 
(d) mderstandings on pragnra 

2* Managtaent of MRU as Negotiation 

a. Negotiations on Leadei^hlp Choloe 
1# Arena for negrtlations 
2* Rarfclai^nts 
3 # Negotiations 

(a) issues 

(b) altaaimtlTes 
(o) ehoioe 

3iio entires ^fered to leadership 
b« Negotiations on Staff Ractnritment 
1* Arena far negotiations 
2, . ftLrfcloipants 
3e Negotiations 

(a) issues 

(b) alteTOatives 

(c) eholoes 

4* &feaff-^t *^oontraet«i offlelal and imoffieial mA^T^ 

standings 
5* iMentlTes offered to staff 
Qm Negotiations on Researoh program 
lo ftogMs 

(a) ^flaial definition 

(b) .to^na for definition 
(o) ftrtlolpints 

(d ) Negotiations 

(1) Issues 

(2) alterMtlTes 

(e) tffialal and tmefflelal tmderstarrilngs on researoh 
prop^ definitions 

2p ^ojeeta As Negotiated 

(a 5 Arena for definition of ^ojeots 
(b) ftrtlolpants 

(a) Negotiations on projeat definitions 

(1) She laportanae of inaentlves 

(2) Researeh sponsor inoerrbives 

(3) toaentives of OSRU 

(M) TMmntiwmm of Tenure* panting unit 

Totman 
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(d) Nagotiatlona on ppojeat taplaaantmtien 

(1) Kay Tolm af staff 

(2) EsipertaM© of QSRU laadawhip 

(3) toportane© of OiRO ra^ouwes 

3e AutonMyg Charsia, a^ Vbbb as Vlwri ^wii^ PaallitatiT© 
Da^i<tiiantal 

a 6 Aixfconcmy 

1# ' ThmBm OSRU and Biair ttdTewlty Ewipoments 

(a) ft^mt DapmrtiEiant as aost tepoz^nt wiTarslty 
©nrlronBierifc of mmh OSIU 

(b) Cmg^raanaa batween goals ^ swh CiRU aM thajj* 
paMfib da^rbiiants 

(e) Qanpl«iiantaidty of OSHU and Da^rtoantal ineantl'Tas 
2t Kiasa C^U and ^ato ^©nsoi» IhvlMrBiants 

(a) Potential iMonp^ty bettrasn feda»l progrra gMls 
and ffiRO g^s 

(b) Sponsor IntaMst as oonstMint on ntrtoncmy of 
BWh OSRU 

b« Change is not Jmplirt by swh wits 
XJmmn of swh miits 
le Disoipllimiy ea raars 
2e Disoiplinaiy raaaareh 

C« AutoncmoiiB ^afassional Sohool Aiits Foausad on Soolal Robins 

Seotions 1 and 2 of this chapteF are the B§mm as Saetions 1 
arri 2 of tha pMoaadlng ehaptap (B)q SMtion 3 diffaps from 
Section 3 of the pfaaaading ehapter as foUwas 

3o Aiitoncs^t Changag and Usas Viaw^ ThTon^ Antoncnous 
RpofessionEl a^hool OffiU Faonsad on Soeial froblams 
a 3 Airtona^ 

Xm These OffiU and The^ IteiTawity ai^iroimants ^ 

(a) "aidant ^hool as most im^rtant tsii^arsity 
awiroment of swh Orou^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^"^^^ 

(b) Conffmmmm betwean goals swh CffiU airi thaif 
parant sohools 

(q) COTplOTantartty of Cffitf and sohool ineentivas 
(d) Aeadaiftic indiTlduallstt as atey oonstMint on si^h 
OSHTJ 

Zm That a OSRU and Thai? Sponsor Qtrlronmants 

(a) ^tantial oongi^ty batwaan fade»l pragwm goals 
and tha gwls of s^h OSRU 

(b) ^onser interast not naeassartly a oonstwlnt 
on airtonc^ of smh CSiJl 

b« Soolal Intalleottial Change 

1# Swaaasful mats raprasant Qhanga frm aaadraio in- 

dlvidtjalism to eolleativim 
2e ftojor impediiaant to suoh ehanga is parsistene© of 
ac^anio individmlism (see M just ahoT©) 

Om Uses 

Is Advanaafnant of profassioiml aaraars 
2. Ad^anaTOent of profassioiml fields 
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n. movmm ootline tcr ccKnaTm reojicT (eont) 

Reeaamh 

Saetions 1 awl 2 of this ehapter oufcllno are ttia same aa SMtions 
1 ajri 2 of toe ^«©adini ehaptw (B) otttlln@o S©Qtian 3 diff «s 
trm Swtian 3 of th© ^^eoding ahapfc©r» as foUcwsi 

3 5 AtrtoneKyp Changes, and Uses Vlwad Throti^i firis^jrfent 
Artonamaus totertlsal^inary ttiits 

a« A^ano^ 

I* Hies© CSRtJ and ThmiT TftiiTerslt^ ax^flpaOTents 

(a) Ki© IttpQirtanae of mlveMity pallay 

(b) nie established de^rtoanfcs and sshaols as the 
mast jffl^rtant ^id.'^ersity environments of swh 
units 

(a) Diean^enae between goals af mmh OSRO and thes© 
other TOits 

(d) Nanocm^©ia©ntert.ty af CSRU iMontlTes and those 
of ertaWLished aahaals and departments 

(e) main canstralnts an the atrtonc^y of stieh imlts 
in the m^mrBtty aantert 

(1) aeadaida tadivldTmlism 

(2) go^s AiA inaentiires of established intelleatiml 
and bydgetaiy Jiadsdlotl^s * baalaally 
amstrmlnt Is dlsalplinary and ^rfesslanal 
field s^elallTO 

2* Thes© OSBU art Thei^ ^nsor itarlrofmierts 

(a) S^nsar infcerests say aanst^mlji autonoi^ of 
these mslts » 
bo Change Represmted by ^h Ifcits 

1« Aaademie indiviilmU.m ta CoUeatlvlra 

Ze' Disoipllnaxy and ft"rf©sianal speelallOT to inter* 

disalplinaiy speoialiOT 
Uses Smh ftilts 

!• AAranaes Inteidlsalplinary oarers 
2« AJ^aneos IjitertiM^llM 

So* Mependentt'' Aufconometis ftoblem-Fa "Oua^ OSRtJ 

Sections 1 and 2 of this ohapter mitline are the same as Seotlans 
1 and 2 of the preoe^ ding ohapter outlto (B)s Seatlon 3 differs 
frmi Swtlon 3 of that ohapter outline as foUosfsi 

3o AtrtronCT^,' Change Uses Viwed ^rdigi Mependent Autanemous 
ft«ablam*Fooused O^U ..... 

Autonsfi^ 

Im These CSRU arrf Bielr UniTersity Biyiromnente 

(a) The tapartanoe of TOlverslty peliay 

(b) The Jmportanee of establitfed inbriladaal-btrifetai^ 
Ji^sdlations and their IneerrtiTes 

■ Tocraan 
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(a) tooon^ueiKs© between gmlm ot OSRU utjd theie 
of artabll^ed sohaole departments 

(d) tfen-oem^TOeHtaidty ©f iroenfclTes of arf thoe© 
of estsbUshod f ohools and depftrtmenta 

(@) a^Mry of eonrtMjAts in wrf,Tei»slty errrlponnient 

(1) \Aoadml0 IndiTidOTliifB 

(2) Wsoij^ljssfy and jwrfessionil ipeoijtlisn 

(3) Msqlpainitiy/^rf'esiloMl field 
levels of abstMetion 

2« These 0©n and Qianfe in the ^.Tewity 

(a) "Sroeessfii*' tortamM Mpresmt ehange ^ong 
se^eMl d^ensims in the iwi^eMity eonta^ 

(b) iifta/^«fi4a 4Y*^4-g^HTiai v^Tn ^'^^^IT-y^M'Hm 

(e) Dlaai^ina^ to intei^selpltaaiy modes of TmBmmh 
(d) Disol^nary/pTOfessioiM^ field to pTOblm-f Mtued 

levels of abstnetion 
3m These ^RD and Uses of the ftjl^wslty 

(a) Suoh OTtU are Important to the g»ls of eoalltlons 
interests in premoting soeial*pa»oU.im or polley^ 
ortTOted resM«hp* inaladtog 

(1) goreTOment reseax<di aponsoM 

(2) ptroUf^orlentad aoadf^o sMial soientists 

(3) wnlTersity ddnlndst»tors inteMsted in dwel^ 
sooial-pMblea researah aoneeirt»tlons in theii 
miversity - 

(b) Suah OffiU thus adTmnoe a oltister of g^ls arri 

Interests tAi^ ^i*fer from those of tiie established 
dlsoipUjiazy and prof esdonal imits 

F« Conalusions 

1* The toportanee of O^U 
^ 2p . The Varierty of cm^ 

3o Constraints lon Autonei^ of 0®U 

a^ Kie ixaportanee ot IxAm^rAmnt Artonemous ft^blen»Pooiised 

OfflU airfl^^^ fi^ 
b# The iiportanoe of Oriverslty Poiioy 
Om Aoad^do CaMer Atttems 

d,* lioentivesi The to^niMti©n^W.saipline/R«(rfesai©nal Field 

Neoms 
ee* . StafWng . 

f Sfcaffingg' BiaTOti^es,* Careers 
4/ Lwdwshipt^ *Vrttia^ Itoss" and Coi^iorate Identity 
a*^ Ewbllnf Con£U.timis for aiaaess 
b#' ^e Baportanae of Leadership 

(1) The MatOT© of Reswrah ieadsrship in a Iftiiirerslty 
Setting 

(2) Ltedwship atrf Negotiation 

(3) Leadership and Dia entires 
be Crltiaal !tesa 

a« Corporate Mentity and Corporate I!f feats 

Totman 
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The first aeation p^poees a typolo^ af wffLnlzmA soolal 
pssMreh imits In the imlTwslty* Hia BmotA sactian stroiartses the 
w©i^ll thesii* Kia th^ aeatlan aTsmartsai aanrtimlnfca Inhwant In 
the imlrwBitj aant«t whlah faae any effart ta Am^op w^nisad aaalal 
wsMwh units* It stMssas the dlfflaultiea vhiah faae fra#^standlngp 
aiitanamoust saetal«prabl«-art®ntad tmits ms thasa are tha t^es idilah 
seem ta aff» tha p^aatart patantial far ahanfa In the uniTarsity and 
thus Tmrml most elaarly tta apw^ting ^namlae af the imlTarsity anvlran* 
mant* Tha final saatlim suraaartsas requirements far the arMtlan and 
opai^tljan af suaaossfii unita of this typa, 

TypQlogy af to^nlgad Saolal Ras«Mh adts In Quality 
Italirerfltles 

1* ^pinlsed saalal rasaareh tmlts (OmUs) in the al^t 
wdTefslties rtMled aAmmiv^ and in the three rttdiad mwe Intenslv^y 
eonstituta a milverse of ^.^t diversity, nils divipslty is topertant 
baeausa it infl.uenees efforts to generalize about these types of 
TOivarslty units, Thsi'eforB,' a provisional elassU'ieation Is riaadedo AH 
the CmUs in the univeraitiB studied In this ^Jeet will be elassed In 
terms of the foUowlaf dimensions i 

Tocnjan 
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2. Locatioti I Units are found in different administra'- 
tive locations in the university. The key elements here are 
administrative overview and budgetary placement* Four locations 
are possiblei in departments^ in professional schools, 
f ree--s tanding , and on the border of the university. Departmental 
and professional school OSEUs are responsible to the chief 
administrative officers of those units and are carried on the 
budgets of those units* Free-standing units have independent 
budgetary status and report to academic administrators higTier 
than professional school or departmental chief administrators. 
OSRU units on the border of the university are not administered 
by the university administration for purposes of personnel^ 

fiscal, or eKtramurally funded project management, although 
the university may contribute money to themj or vice-versa, and 
though they may have intimate intellectual relationships with 
members of departmental units in the university on the borders 
of which they fall* 

3, Fa c 1 1 1 j a tive /A u t o n o m o u s P r o^ ram si Within the 
various possible locations in the university, different types 
of units are possible. A distinction can be made between units 
with programs which are facllltatlve and those which are 
autonomous. A facilitatlve program is one which is designed 
primarily to further the purposes of affiliated faculty by 
providing an adminlstrat ive-^budgetary context i which sup- 
port services necessary for carrying on research can be of-- 
fered to them, without at the same time furthering substantive 
purposes of its own which are predetermined and .defined in- 
dependently of purposes of individual members. An autonomous 
program, on the other hand, is one which is not simply the expres-- 

sion ^£ ^j^g combined research interests of affiliated faculty 
at any point m time* 

To tman 
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4, Disciplinary /Interdisciplinary/ Social P rob lea - 
Oriented Programs i This distinction is batwaen 

activities that every practitioner can recogniie as dlSGiplinary » 

interdisciplinary (but still "academic") , or social problem- 

oriented. This distinction is not without ambiguity. The 

ambiguity inheres in the social problem category. In sociological 

writings on the utilization of research a distinction is usual^ 
ly made between applied and theoretical research, or disciplinary 
and problem--orianted work. Often it is Indeed the case that 
a distinction between problem-oriented and disciplinary work 
can readily be made. However, if one reflects on the fact that 
the elements of a social problem or the needs of research 
using agencies are manlfoldj then it becomes obvious Immediately 
that in many cases disciplinary research is perfectly useful 
and therefore might be considered both disciplinary and problem 
oriented. Nevertheless, this distinction will be employed 
for the moment, 

5, The results of this set of distinctions are 
the following types of organised social research unite in 
universitiee I 

a. Professional school units r It is assumed 
here that professional school units are oriented toward the 
intellectual and practical concerns of the professional 

schools, although in terms of those interests they may be 
facilitative or autonomous. Thus i 

1) Autonomous, social problam-^orient ed units 

2) Facilitative, social problem-oriented units 
b* Departmental Unit s : The programs of 

departmental units are probably disciplinary* However, 
it is not inconceivable that iome individuals may be working 
in new or fringe areas of departmental concerns which are 
difficult to distinguish from interdisciplinary work. Further- 
more, it Is the case that in most disciplines there are 
clearly diacernable social problem oriented segments. Thus i 
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Autonomous Facilitatlve 

Disciplinary 



Inter-- Disciplinary 



Social Problem Oriented 



c* Free-standing Units i For purposes of this 

study, the free--s tanding|^ith interdis ciplinary and social 
problem oriented prdgrams are, potentially^ the most interesting 



of the organised social rasearch units * And of these two 
types (or four typeSs if you prefer) , it is the autonomous 
social problem oriented units %hich are the most interesting. 
In some cases ^ such units rapres en t dep ar tures f rom tradi t ional- 
academic goals , organization and administration of some magni- 
tude* Such units can be normativaly relatively well-integrated 
around programmatic objaccivas* Mambar a can become more 
committed to the units and its parsonnel and goals than to 
any other campus units* There can be relatively hierarchical 
authority relationships , at least in the self-conscious 
allocation of funds and other resources jby unit leadership , 
among affiliated staff* There can be ralativaly tightly 
organized s mul tl-member pro j ects with clear-cut divisions 
of a kind not typically found In professional schools and 
departments (this s tatement applies to faculty members) • 

Autonomous Facilltative 

Disciplinary 
Interdisciplinary 
Social Problem Oriented 
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d-p Units on tha Border : For the most ! part , 
organised social reaaarch unite on the university Ve border _ 
are probably uhlformly autonomous and soclal^problem orient ed- 
Such units are not without interest because thsy enable one 
to understand the intelleetual boundaries established by the 
university of which they are a part, and enable one to 
understand the forces playing on universities which lead to^^ 
their creation. Often they devalop either outside the 
administrative purview of the university administration or 
end up there after-being created as ;integral units. 

None of the following assertions apply to organized 
social research ur its on the university border * 

" In addition, ' it is primarily the free-standing ^ autonomous , 
socials-problem oriented units which are at the focus of the 
ensuing discussion* It should be clear from the conteKt just 
which types of OSRUs are being referred to in what follows. 

C. The General Thesis 

Organized social research units in the quality 
American university occupy a paradoxical position* Considered 
historically, over the whole period from around 1915 to 
1970, they represent the administrative embodiment of the 
research function in the quality university* As such, they 
rapresent an increase in the research effort of academic social 
scientists^ and represent also a reduction in the time devoted 
by social scientist faculty to teaching.// It is perfectly clear 
also, however, that, both as a matter of university policy ^ 
and as a result of the internal operating dynamic of univer-- 
sities and of social science disciplines ^ they are distinctly 
subordinate in importance to departments and professional 
schools, and generally do not represent departures from 
traditional academic administrative and organiEational pat- 
terns, or programmatic interests. This reservation applies to 
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all types of organized social research units, but is more im- 
portant for freaks tanding J autonomous OSRUs than it is for 
free-standing facilitative unitSs or for either depar tmentai 
or prof eisio nal ichool units - S otne £ ree-^s tanding ^ 
autonomous OSRUs may represent innovative mutationa in the 
internal life of universities and in their relations with "outside" 
organisations J but as a general rule the obstaales to ^ 
oreation and operation of such units are too difficult to 
overeome. Suacessful cases therefore become interesting for 
the lessons they can provide in the way universi ties and social 

, science disciplines (as social systems) opera ta * Finally , 
it is perfectly clear that* what ever the seductive force of 
outside monies and outside opportunitieSi the most powerful 

' forces at work in universities are centripetal those of 
institutional maintenance* 

D, The Importance of OSRUs i 

The remarks in this paragraph apply to all types 
of OSRUs. These units represent the embodiment of the research" L 
function in the university. They are invariably administrative- 
budgetary vehicles (and sometimes vital, integrated research 
work groups) for allocating and managing large amounts of 
extramural funds t© salaries, technical aupport serviceSs 
secretarial services, and the other requisites of empirical 
social research. Everywhere their primary purpose and rais on 
d'etre is to foster and support research. 

This is seen clearly enough in the con temporary 
period,, but is seen even more clearly in the pre--World War II 
^period back to 1915, when research was not as securely es-- 

tablished as the primary function of university social scientists.' 
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Contemporary writing of that period on university organised 
social research units always emphasised the desire^ in i 
creating suoh unit$t Co upgrada and increase the amount of 
faculty effort devoted to research. Such units appear, 
during that period ^ to have bean one vahlcle used by research-- 
minded faculty to free themselves from onerous teaching 
burdens in order to devote more time to research. 

As the number of such units, the funds they controlled, 
and the number of affiliated faculty members has increased, 
BO has the faculty effort devoted to teaching declined, 
where "effort devoted to teaching" means the cont rsctually 
stipulated course load of the affiliated faculty member. The 
admin is t rative prac t ice which links this growth in research 
administered through such units with redact ion in time 
allocated to courses taught by faculty is "released time 
from teaching" j whereby affiliation with an organised social 
research unit automatically releases one from a portion of 
the contractually agreed on teaching obligation* 

Thus, in OSRUs one sees that the research concerns of 
faculty andadminis trators , aided by increases in outside monies 
has increased significantly the research effort of faculty 
and has changed over a considerable period of time the balance 
between teaching and researchi* Thus, such units are the 
expression of significant forces at work in the life of the 
quality university over the period in question* 

In addition, there are cases in which university OSRtJs of t 
free-standing , autonomous kind represent important , Innovative 
mutations in the intarnal life of the parent university! 

*This argument has been developed by Robert Nlsbet in 
Degradation of the Academic Dogma (1970)^ 
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However ^ generally, eveni where such is the goal of a particular 
unit^ the obr^raclfs tc • acGoapiishment of this which 

are inherant in the university are too great to overcome* 

E , Constraints on the Position of Organlg#d Social 
Regaarch Units in the University 

1. The operation of these units (OSRUs) is 
constrained by university policyp and as a result of the 
Internal operating dynamic of universities and the social 
science disciplines. They are reduced by university policy 
to a decidedly secondary role to the departments and the profes^ 
slonal schools^ and must* furthermore, contend with the eKistlng 
cons tella t ion of power represented by dapartmeats and professional 
schoolSs and their monopolisation of the incentives critical 
to those making careers as social scientists* 

2* Gongtraints and Typas of OSRU i The importance 
of such constraints varies with the different types of OSRU* 
Such constraints are not particularly Important for facll- 
. itative ynlts, regardless of their locatiouj because they 
are intended to* and do j complemant research in the eHlstlng 
research work areas of tha university. It is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that facilltative units fit most easily 
into a univer^ y context. Essentially, such units are 
simply bundlas of research support services which help in^ 
crease the research production of the faculty and hava no . 
discreta programmatic goals of their own* 

Such constraints are importantj but still not critical for 
departmental and professional school autonomous units. Such units 
do not appear to conflict^ with programmatic, administrative, 
and organizational patterns which generally mKiA in departments 
and professional schools. In particular instances, of course, 
such units in departmencs and professional schools can create 
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problems mmd encounter obstacles when they try to be innova* 
tive, but generally these are of a different order than 
those encountered by free-^standingj, autonomous units * 

Such constraints are most important for the free-standing ^ 
autonomous OSRUj severly circumscribing the degree to which 
they can accomplish the innovative programmatic purposes for 
which^ as a general rule* they are created. Never thelees there 
are instances of free-standings autonomous units which are 
successful. The conditions which facilitate this success can 
be seen through aconsi deration of successful cases, 

i 

.3. Constraints Posad by University Policy t 

a. These remarks apply to f ree-s t anding j auto- 
nomous, OSRUs* What is not often emphasized in writings on 
organized social research unlts^ although It Is perfectly 
obvious. Is that the university , as a matter of self ^conscious 
policy , refuses to allocate to = such units the material or sym^ 
bolic resources which are critical to making a career as a 
social scientist^ and thus to the success of such units. 
None of the three universities studied intensively for this pro^ 
ject granted the right to (1) recruit faculty to the tenure 
crack, (2) establish basic salaries, (3) promote through ranks 
to tenure, or C^) make the basic decisions on salary Incre^ 
men ts • 

Furthermore, with but minor exceptions ^ in the three unl-* 
verslties studied members of organised social research units must 
be faculty members in departmental or professlonai school 
units of the university. 

The view taken here is that these constraints imposed 
by university policy are every bit as important as the dis-^ 
ciplinary conservatism usually cited as the primary reason 
why social scientists tend to work in traditional disciplin- 
ary modes. In fact, it is the university as an organisation 

r\ : 18 
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whi^h provides the material and Ins titutional basis for organ- 
ized social research and through the decisions just listed makes 
it possible for certain constellations of concepts, ski lis , and 
intarests to survive and flourish while others cannot become 
Securely established, 

Everywhere i furthermore, such units are supported by 
extramural funds and practically never by the university's 
"hard"' funds. Universities will provide "start-^up" monies 
on ^occasAion 5 but generally . this^ is paid back, as intended^ 
many times over by outside funds,-— .But this means that work 
in the program areas represented by organized social research 
units is generally undependably support ed over the relatively 
long periods of time necessary to develop a particular field of 
endeavor with all that this means in terms of conceptual in^ 
novations, cumulation of research findings, recruitment of new 
workerSj and so on* 

^^-^^ b. The basic j ust if icat ion f or this policy 

is to be found in the fact that the university must make, 
in its tenure decisions, and also in its broader develppmental 
decisianSs very long-- term commitment s of precious resources * 
Such commitments, it should be noted, are not only to individuals, 
but are also to the conceptual cons trella tions in different 
fields, sub-fields, and research work areas which in turn 
are housed in departments, professicral schools, and organised 
research units. Conservatism in such decisions is widely felt 
by university administrators to be the wisest policy. The 
most sagacious administrators are acutely conscious of the rapid-- 
ity with which faculty quality can decline, and the energias 
and resources of the university be drawn off into preoccupations 
which soon enough are shown to be s terile , or do not seem to 
be in keeping with a universities primary responsibility to 
produce fundamental knowledge and understanding. Thus, com- 
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raltment of resources to a particular research work area will 

not be made until the intellectual foundations of a research ' 

work area are securely established* The competitive situation 

in which quality universities find themselves certainly 

encourages such a conserva tive s t ance • - But b&yond this , the 

very nature of intellectual works with its slow cumulation of . 

reliable knowledge, and difficult establishment of reliable 

critical standards^ demands prudential , conservative investment 

decisions. Another way of saying this is that the most reliable 

critical j udgements are those made col lac tivelyTby^ 

of^ workers in a particular field over relatively long periods 

of time* Investment of university resources , symbolic and material 

cannot be, and should not bsp made until the collect Ive critical 

intell%ence has been able to judgB the results of work in 

a particular area* At that pointy isvestments can be safely made 

in tenure positions , creation of new units backed by univer-^ 

sity resources^ or broad areas of intellectual work in which 

the university wants to develop (Asian studies as opposed 

to African studies, for instance), 

C* It should be noted^ en passaqg ^ that many 
university organised soc ial research units are seen by univer-^ 
sity administrators (and faculty) as vehicles through which 
outside funds can be generated for activit lea already being 
undertaken in the univarsity or for new departures which can-* 
not be undertaken without such funds. In extreme cases ^ this 
represents a cynical decision to "repackage" eKlsting activities 
to appeal to new funding areas* It is widely felt that outsidei 
particula^government , funders prefer to invest money in 
separate administrative-budgetary structures* Thus ^ at this 
extreme, such units arean organisational coping device self-- 
consciously used by university administrators and faculty to 
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support endoganously generated developmental goale by tapping 
into rapidly changing funding markets through presentation of 
whatever guise seems necessary to shake loose sufficient funds, 
There are * of course , always Justifications for so preceeding. 
Many administrators and faculty, thinking along the lines 
outlined above in the preceeding paragraphs mistrust the 
fickle movement of outside, particularly government^ funding* 
RealiEing that sound intellectual development requires time , 
painstaking effort* and many dead-ends * they are unwilling 



t o f o 1 Ibw t he lead of g o v"e rnmen t"^ a g 

will change with the next adminis t ration , or perhaps even 
with the next research director* 



4 , Constraints Inherent in Operating Dynamlci . 
of Unlvar_si_t_ieB and piscipllnes 

a* Admin is trat ion i The administrative frame- 
work of the university may, or may not> aerlously eonstradn 
the development followed by OSRUi, Although it is not possible 
to generalise at this stage in this project, it is clear that 
university administration bears on the OSRUs from creation, 
through recruitment of staff, to administrative review of 
ex|framural research pro jects * 

1) Org animation of OSRUs i The creation 
o£ an organized social research unit is generally the work of 
a committee, often headed by an administrative officer^ and 
generally a number of senior faculty members repreienting 

a broad range of viewpoints and interests. In such cir cums tancea 
it is difficult to organise radical departures, 

2) Choice o^ Director and_ Jlec^jii tment of 
Staff I Clearly one critical choice is 

that of director of an OSRU* This decision is generally taken 
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by eomoi t tee , sometimes including administrative of f icer s . 
Because such committees tend to repreaant a divers ity of view- 
polnta and interests they tend to take conservative decisions . 
That is to aayi any director chosen by a broad-- gauged committee 
will tend to be chosen to satisfy a diversity of viewpoints. 

Recruitment of staff generally must also be reviewed by 
academic administration. This is taken up again shortly, 
because it is the departments which seem to be critical here . 



3) A dm in 1 St r ^ tjljni view of EKtr amu r ally 
Funded Pro1 ects i At this point, it 

appears that in the three universities studied here administrative 
review does notseriously constrain the subs t an civs : content of 
research pro j ects which pass through the review process to ■ 
outside agencies. 

Only at one university was there some indication that 
occas s ionally offices participating in this review process would 
bring to bear broader institutional criteria and either refuse 
to auChorlEe prosecution of the project under university aus- 
pices or return a proposal for alternation , In : these cases , the 
particular projects involved appeared. to have a too applied or 
action-oriented component to be undertake with univarsity 
sponsorship t 

4) In sum, the university has at these 
Critical points the administrative machinery to closely 
circumscribe the development and operation of OSRUs should it 
want to . ■ ■ . . . ; --..v- 

b* Career Patterns, Incentives ^ Staffing 

1) Career Patterns % Cert alh rather 
common*place and simplistic observations are necessary at this 
juncture. To begin with, certain imperatives or constants 
shape the professional careers of social scientists, 
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Achievement in social researah requires a commitment of many 
yaarss not only for training , but also for even modest 
researeh aaaomplishmenta , Careers are poasibla only when an 
institutional environment whleh offers long-term and reliable 
supports maintenance, and the apparatus neceasary to allocate 
rewards, is available* Although social scientists are 
found in non-*academic eontext s , It is still the oase that univer- 
sities provide the major institutional framework within whleh 
social research careers for PhD social scientists can be made.* 



Two components of this ins titutional framework should 
be discussed here: (1) Individual universities and the 
material and aymb^lic^ tesourcas they pro suppoYt of 
research careers, and (2) a system of universities which together 
provide a stable institutional environment for a large com- 
munity of researchers* ^ 

With regard to (1), the critical feature is an administra-- 
tlve-intellectual context within which a group of peers can con- 
fer on individuals the rights, privileges and rewards which 
enable them to pursue scholarly interests in a stable conteKtv 

*It may be that social science research careers can be made in 
the non-academic sector - in government and in private profit 
and non-profit research corporations. Many social scientists 
do work In these context s * As fiir as I know ^ li 1 1 le is 
known about social science cars.iy pat terns in these sactors. 
I shall assume for purposes of tbis pro j ec t that, although 

work ppportunl ties are available for social scientists in 

" . "-. - ...... • , 

mos-^academlc con texts j it is doubt Eul whether stable careers 
leading to research accomplishment deemed important by the ^ 
general social science community are possible for any large 
' number of peopte. Even assuming this assumption is correct , 
it is undohb telly true that the situation is rapidly changing* > 
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The critical decisien is that to award tenure i 

The wider sDcial a clence communi ties spread through- 
out a large number of universities, makes regular judgements 
about the value of particular indiyidual aceomplishmeat s which 
in turn influence the j udgements of those groups of individuals 
in particular univeraities who decide to confer the finivarsi ties V 
i^ewarda on particular Indlviduala , The axis tence of a large 
number of auch university sub-divisions , in additipn to 
- Suppor ting— a- large numb er-: of researchers p makes^^^^^^ 
mobility possibles and thus articulation of individual 
Interests and capabilities with the needs ^ interests j and 
capabilities of different institutions* 

r- ; 2) Inc enj Ige s r The incentives academic 

social scientists deem most important are: (1) basic salary 
and salary increment s , (2) promotion through ranks to, 
(3) tenure . 

As a result of policy decisions at the universlt y--wide 
levels the right to allocate these values is vested in senior 
faculty of certain academic-administrative units of the univer-* 
^ity* Generally, for reasons outlined in JT, 3^ b, above ^ 
these are discipllnarily organised departments and professloaal 

schools* These rewards are the tangible and necessary requisites 
for a aocial science career. Access to posit ions providing 
these requisites are necessary is one is to have a stablSs 
productive career in social research* 

Nowhere do organised social research units have the 
right to confer these benefits on their affiliated members * 
Themostimportant benefitswhichc an beoffered by an or- 
ganized social research unit are: (1) released time from 
teaching, (2) summer salaries, (3) funds to defray research 
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expanses, (4) in some cases collegiality , an intangible , 
but impoirtant, resource, (5) aGceas, in soma cases , to da ta 
Pools, (6) technical and secre tarial support services • These 
are not insubs tantial..benefi ts . However, they are^ 
substantially less powerful as incentives than those controlled 
by the disciplinary y organised units of the university. 

'■ ' ■ ■ "■ ' ■ . , ■ ' 

3) Staffing: The right to recruit 
faculty to the university is restricted to certain intellectual^ 

—administrative units J which havej generally^ for raasohs 
already outlined above/- the eharacteris t ics of an already 
established discipline. FurthermoreV it is/generaliy 

^university policy to restrict professional membership of or- 
ganised social research units to faculty members v 

I am aware that in some universities there are large numbers 
of research associates, often PhD holders, who are based 
in OSRUs* not departments or prof essional schools • In the 
three universities being studied intensively here there 
were some individuals in this category but not a large number. 
There are often individuals conn, acted for short patiods 
of time (up to two years), sometimes as post-doctoral 
fellows* sometimes as more senior people . But the basic 
situation is that the main staff of such units are also 
faculty members. 

4) Staffing, Incentives ^ Career Patterfts ; 
Some Conclusions 

(a) Monopolisation by disciplin- 
arily organised units of recruitment to the university of 
faculty members, and the condition that staf f cTf OSRUs must be 
faculty members, means that the programs of such units; are 
confined by the array of faculty interest s available over 
a particular period of' time on the particular campus involved ; 
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(b) In like manner, until It 
is posaible to make a career in universities in the areas 
favored by particular OSRUs the work of those units will be 
done in ways which allow the par ticipa ting social ecientiats to 
advance in their careers within the adminia t ra t ive-int allec tual 
jurisdictions which have to power to advance or retard those 
careers. In most cases this is the traditional disciplinary 

department , 

i ■ - . ^ . • 

^^'^ ( ( 1 ) ) Junior Faculty : This 

is ^lap ha tic ally the case for junior faculty. In their wwn 
universities J they must satisfy the critical judgement and 
t as te- of- the senior f aculty member s which have the, power ^ - ^ 
to reward or withhold tenure. Among Junior faculty inter^ 
viewed for this project, several individuals felt it impsr-* 
ative to produce work which would be satisfactorily received 
by the departmental senior group. In so far as the program^ 
ffiatic goals of the ORSU with which they might be affiliated 
conflict with those of disciplinary departments i this category 

/faculty will_np_t be able to effectively participate in the 
OSRU programs . ^ : ^ ; ^ 

The problem forthls category of faculty extends beydnd the 
confines of their own universities. If * for instance^ they aBe 
committed to working in an OSRU the organising concept and 
prdgrammatic thrust of which are unlike those of the traditional 
department with which they are affiliated, their inter--uniyer- 
sity mob ill ty could; be seyerly constrained. Although they might 
be able to f ind outlets for their workj the type of work might 
well be unacceptable to the disciplinary faculty which control 

access to the major market for social scientists , Their careers 

would immediat^ry become more precarious , They would^run the 
risk of cutting themselves off from the core of the academic^ 
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system and being relegated to units on the fringttof the 
quatty university , to lower quality universities , or to 
falling completely outside the university system altogether, 

C ( 2 ) ) Senior Faculty i 
The major material incentives allocated by disciplinary depart- 
ments would seem to play a smaller part in constraining 
the Individual professional commitments of faculty members 
after those faculty members achieve tenure, Neverhheless , al- 
though there are examples of senior faculty members who 
have shiftod orientatioas gradually or more quicklys the genera 
impression de'v^oped over the course of interviews in this 
study is that such shifts away from disciplinary pathways 
are relatively rare. 

Conceivably, salary increments^ further promotion 
possibilities, peer esteem could all work to constrain . 
development of novels non-disciplinary orientations* It is 
difficult to argue with confidence at this Juncture just 
what does indeed constrain this category of faculty* A ten- 
tative explanation might be hagardedat this point, however* 

With regard to individual research commitments of senior 
faculty who may affiliate with a social research units^ 
research directions may be constrained by the enertia of in- 
tellectual and career" cap! tallaa t Ion , This metaphor 
refers to an individual's investment in acquisition of skills, 
in gaining knowledge in a particular areaj in developing per- 
sonal relationships in a field of endeavor, in achieving 
through well-raciived publication an audience and an author- 
itative position in a particular reeearch community * The 
achievement of such a "«^rttical mass" , If you wills in 
a professional life is generally difficult and takes a long 
period, A variety of opportunities and symbolic and material 
rewards follow from achievement of such a position. Trans- 
fer of such skills to new areas takes time and considerable 
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effort. In all, the intellectual side of research caraerSf as 
v®ll aa their social aspects^ has a certain momentum in which 
risk-reward ratios are such that it is easier to continue 
elaborating a particular set of air eady developed research 
commitments than to develop anew a separate set of such 
commi tmen ts . 

5 , Constraints on the Operation of --Organised Social 
Research Units l A Summary 

Organized social research units in quality univer- 
sitiess taken togethar as a class without distinguishing 
^^^ong thems have been important , over the period from 1915 to 
1970j as manifestations of forces which have escalated research 
as an activity to predominant importance in the university at 
the expense of teachlngj where teaching is understood to mean 
the faculty contribution to class-room work* They have been 
important, also, through their own activities , in furthering 
this development* 

But the research undertaken^ if one focuses on OSRUs as 
a class without distinguishing among them, has generally been 
in digeiplinary modeSs or has followed the established inter^ 
ests of the professional schools in which such units occur, 
and thus has fostered the growth of the existing disciplinary 
and professiaal research constellations in the university. 
The research undertaken represents the intefests and commitmant s 
of faculty dedicated to advancing the interests of particular 
disciplines or professions, and, understandably, of their . - - ■ 

own careers within these establishad frameworks. 

Those efforts to develop new* practice-oriented research 
in free--standing, social prob lem-*orlented research units have 
been undercut by powerful centripetal forces at work in the 
university* University policies , administrative practices, and 
the effect on incentives and sanctiona established by these 
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pelielee and practices on career line poss ibili ties place 
powerful obstacles in the way of efforts to create and 
operate OSRUs in non--disciplinary program areas* 

These powerful forces conspire to prevent has ie social- 
intellectual chang from occurring in those research contexts 
which are sometimes established to bring about such changes 
and in which one would expect to find such changes - occuring. 
These are the free-standing, social problem-oriented 
units . By has ic social- intellectual change is meant devel- 
opment of neWj essentially non-disciplinary roles, strong 
loyalty to non-disciplinary research collec tivieies and their 
goals, systematic development of practically-oriented 
research which may not be able to win respect from disciplinary 
audiences, ^.nd establishment of concrete linkages around conceete 
researeh projects between researchers in university contexts 
and practitioners in non-university conteKtSs 

This is not to say that OSRUs designed to develop non-dis-- 
cipllnary program areas cannot produce research of high- 
quality and practical worth. It Is to say that these same 
obstacles make it extremely difficult to create and operate 
units of this type which are successful in these limited 
terms. 

F , "Critical Mass" and Corporate Identity as Pre- 

requisites for "Successful'' Organized Social Research 
Units of the Free-Standing, Autonomous^ Social Prohlem- 
Oriented Typei 

1* Argument I fhe argument here is that success- 
ful research productivity depends on^ the ability of organized 
Social research organizations in universities to develop a 
"critical mass" and a corporate identity perceived both in the 
university and outside it, 
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2. Comment i "Suceessful" here maana the ability 
€5f units such as this to reliably produce researeh which falls 
within the programmatic dafinition of the unit and which is 
of high quality* 

All such units must to some degree be opportunistic, and 
all will be limited in tha degree to which they can 
depart from research which is of interest to established 
professional and disciplinary constellations on a particular 
campus. This is a consequence of the constraints inherent in 
the university setting which were discussed above. 

The idea of corporate identity of a research unit is not 
original, although I cannot remember seeing it in published 
work. It is regularly mentioned by faculty when discussing 
the operation of such units. It refers, essentially, to 
the development of an organizational image or reputation as an 
organisation which consistently produces high-quality research 
which transcends the image or reputation of a single indlvi-- 
dual affiliated with such units. Critical mass is also a con^ 
cept which is not original here. Faculty members affiliated 
with such units refer, v to the critical mass necessary to devel* 
op a "self-sustaining" raactlonj to continue the metaphor, 

3. E n a b 1 in g^ C^o n d 1 1 1 o n s A number of enabling 
conditions appear to be necessary to achieve critical mass 
and corporate identity. 

a* The first is administrative support from 
the university. In theuniversities studied for this project 
administrative support was essential for initial organization 
and planning of units of this type. In the face of admin- 
istrative hostility toward such projects their creation is 
virtually Impossible. F urthertttore, higher administration can 
important in a number of more positive ways ^ initiating 
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or coordinating planning, securing space, making small 
initial contributions of resourees- In some cases^ admin* 
^istration representatives can be important in initiating 
discussions with foundations and other outside agencies for 
Support, or entering discussions with such agencies at 
crucial points* 

b. The second is financial support. Without 
relatively reliable financial support nothing is possible. 
Obviously* Substantial financial support acts as a magnet 
for faculty and students, who realize that support from a 
particular unit may help them advance their own research programs* 
Generally, research unit leadership understandably prefers 
programmatic as opposed to project support* They prefer, 
that Is, a bloc of funds which can be used at the discretion 
of unit leadership over a period of years (say, three 
to five) CO support locally initiated projects which fall with- 
in the programmatic definition within which the unit works* 

The least popular form of support in these units la 
individual project support, which, as has often been noted, 
makes for an unstable over-all financial situation, and 
makes it necessary to spend cotisiderable time and energy in 
search for support. This kind of support, as a policy 
foljowed by outside agencies, is probably self--def eat Ing , 
at least if one of the goals of such support is maintenance of 
an organized research context which is assumed to more reliable 
produce good research over a reasonably long period of time 
than would support to Individuals, 



^* Space I A single location which permits 
easy access of researchers to each other is probably important* 
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Probably beGause no effort was mmde here to try to Isolate the 
effeGts of proximity of researchers to each other on research 
production* But such proximity is clearly fait by most in- 
dividuals involved in such units to be very important in 
producing important, though intangible benefits. 

d ^ Leadership and "Management" 

Leadership is the single most impdrtant 
resource in making such units successful. Without intelligent 
leadership substantial financial resources will only be 
inefficiently used and generally will not produce satisfactory 
results. 

Individuals who lead such units must be relatively senior 
persons with an established research record which commands res- 
pect from their peers and their juniors^ and a widely rami-- 
fled netwcrk of associations in the university and in the 
wider professiosal community. Such individuals stand at 
the ape% of university status hierarchies and can thus 
undertake the necessary exercises in politics and diplomacy 
necessary to develop and sustain a successful research 
program in such a unit* 

High status, though necessary, is not sufficient in and 
of itself to make such units work successfully. The indivi- 
duals who run such units must lead in every sense of the 
word* 

They must aggressively take the initiative in recruiting 
staff and in Initiating projects when that is necessary (which 
often amoungs to the same thing). As a general rule, this 
is a supremely difficult task. It is diff icul t because it 
means that not only must projects be defined which straddle 
disciplinary and problem area needs, but indivmduals must 
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be found in the unirversity, or outaida it, who are free 
of other commitments and can be persuaded to undertake a pro- 
ject* These tasks entail thorough familiarity with both 
disciplinary and practical or problem area situations, 
and thorough knowledge of individual faculty interests, apti- 
tudes and personal research situations. Usually such project 
initiation is a subtle task achieved not so much through direct 
auggestion^ but indirectly in pergonal interaction with indivi- 
duals over a relatively lengthy time. When one is deeply 
set in a colleague work group knowledge of individual interests 
^an generate informally and gradually , almost imperceptibly , 
project conceptions. Thus, the line between aggressive ini- 
tiation by leadership and spontaneous generation of research 
projects and pathways becomes blurred and difficult to ascertain, 

In cases where unit leadership does not undertake to 
initiate projects it must be able to allocate funds to 
projects which fit wellwithin the programmatic research 
mission of the unit. In order to do thiSp some of the same 
skills as those just described are needed. 

Funds must be allocated among competing projects without 
damaging egos. Good political relations with departments 
and with higher administrative levels must be maintained. 
This often involves eKchanges of favors of a delicate nature. 
^ summer, salary may be provided^ for instance, for a fauulty 
nember who is petitioning a dean for such support in return 
for Supporting released time for another faculty member from 
the same unit so he can participate in the research^ unit ' s 
program. Maintenance of such essentially political support 
can facilitate major accomplishments on the part of the unit 
director. Such good relations might ease the way to achieving 
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faculty status for a talented research associate more strongly 
asioeiated with the goals of the unit than with the goals 
of the other, tenure granting unit who would otherwise be 
forced to leave the university* 

"Management" is, as a general rule, not a word well- 
receivad by academics when used to mean self-conscious organ^ 
ization and administration of personnel and resources at this 
level of individual researchers or groups of researchers in 
the univerdty setting. At this level in the university, 
there do not appear to be administrative principles, of the 
sort underlying management decisions in more bureaucratic 
organizations $ followed by unit research directors* Research 
is widely understood to be a difficult, chancys unpredictable 
and highly individualistic process* At this point jn this 
project, the single most important aspect of "management" 
^hlch Influences research production appears to be the 
Subtle leadership role just described. 

e * Critical Mass and Corporate Identity 

Critical mass refers to the mustering of 
sufficient tangible and intangible resources to allow a 
corporate Identity to develop and continuous and high=quality 
research production to occur* 

Small initial investments of money and energy may lead to 
enough publications or research reports to generate more money 
from outside supporting organisations, may attract more staff* 
develop technical and secretarial support services, and data 
resources* Increases In such resources facilitate further 
pufclications or useful research reports* A reputation for 
.productivity begins to develop. 

Funding agencies, attracted by the developing corporate 
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identity, feel confident that invastment of funds will 
pay off in high-quality research. 

Faculty feel that aasQciation with the unit will enhance 
their own ability to produce good research* Funds are avails- 
able* Data resourGea and technical services are available* 
Colleagues who can assist through criticism and moral support 
the progress of others' work are available * Accasa to 
Outside agencias and organisations the cooperation of which 
are necessary to accomplish field work is made possible by 
the contacts which can be provided through unit auspices. 

At some point in this process^ corporate effects begin to 
be fait* That is, the unit itself, as distinguished from 
individuals affiliatad with it, davelops a reputation and 
identity. At that point, 5 individuals in - outside 
organizations and in the university are attracted to the 
unit itself rather than individuals in it* A continuous 
production of high-equality, interesting, and useful research 
becomes possible as staff routinely turn over. 
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